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officers with whom they had gone to school, and
with whom they had served and had messed. The
recollection of old comradeship, while softening the
amenities of a civil conflict, also touched us the more
deeply with the sense of its horrors and waste, and
brought to its conduct something of the spirit of
professional rivalry. Unlike the officers of volun-
teer infantry who marched South to meet strangers
against whom a strong sectional feeling had been
aroused, we knew our adversaries well. We were
very fond of them personally. To us they had
neither horns nor tails. We felt that they were fine
fellows who were in the wrong, and we knew that
they entertained the same feeling toward us. We
did not mean that they should beat us. They did
not mean that we should beat them. This ac-
counted for the fearful stubbornness with which we
fought; and future generations, who may wish that
all the energy spent had not been against brothers
but in a common cause against a foreign foe, can at
least rejoice in the heritage of the skill and courage
displayed in a struggle which has no equal in magni-
tude or determination, unless in the Napoleonic wars.
On May 10, 1861, I reported for duty on board
the old side-wheeler Mississippi (known as a steam-
frigate), on which I served until she was set on fire
by the batteries of Port Hudson in March, 1863,
when she perished on the river for which she was
christened. It was the wonder of her funnels, spout-